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in one second c units of electricity cross any given section of the conductor. Hence in t seconds the quantity transferred is ct units. Thus if we denote the quantity transferred by
q we have
q = ct.
We may of course write this
r-q
C~l'
Thus to measure the current, assuming it uniform, we have to measure the number of units of electricity transferred in time t seconds and divide it by the time; the quotient gives the current.
We have already defined the unit quantity of electricity as measured electrostatically. If the quantity q be measured in these units, the current given by the ratio q/twill be in electrostatic units, and the electrostatic unit of current is that current in which an electrostatic unit of electricity is transferred across each section of the conductor per second. We shall find however that for many purposes this is not the most convenient unit to employ, when dealing with electric currents a much larger unit of current is chosen. This is called an ampere and will be defined later. It is sufficient to say here that experiment shews that a current of one am pore conveys about 3 x 10{) electrostatic units of electricity per second across each section of the conductor in which it is flowing.
The quantity of electricity conveyed by 1 ampere flowing for 1 second will be the electro-magnetic unit of quantity. This is known as a coulomb.
DEFINITION. A coulomb is the quantity of rtectrwity conveyed by \ ampere flowing for 1 second.
We may compare this \vitli tin.; different units of length adopted for different purposes; in some casus it is convenient to measure in millimetres or even in thousandths or millionths of a millimetre, in o thorn a kilometre is selected.
110.   Tubes   of  Force  and  Electric  Currents.
If we have two insulated conductors such  as  the plates  of a condenser, the one of .which is charged positivc3ly while the